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MEMOIR OF LORD BYRON. 


Georce Gordon, Lord Byron,born 
in 1788, was the representative of a 
family which ascends to the Norman 
Conquest, and many of his ancestors 
fill a distinguished place in the histo- 
ry of thiscountry. The Peerage was 
conferred on Sir Johu Byron for his 
services to the Royal cause in the bat- 
tle of Edge-hill and Newbery, in 
which he was engaged with six of 
his brothers. 

William Lord Byron,whosueceed 
ed to the family honours, in 1756, 
was committed to the Tower, in 1765 
for killing his relation and neish- 
bour, Mr. Chaworth, in a duel, at 
the Star and Garter Tavern, Pall 
Mall, by the light ofacandle \ ver- 
dict of wilful murder was returned by 
the Coroner’s Jury, and his Lord- 
ship was trie d by his Peers in West 
minster Uall, and found guilty of 


mausiaughter, but discharged on 
the plea of privilege, when brought 
up for judgment. ‘This Lore died at 
Newstead Abbey, May 17, 1798. 
The Hon. J. Byrou, his brother, 
born at Newstead Abbey on the Sth 
of November, 1723, 
our Naval [History for the h udships 
he encountered in the ¢ xped tion un 
der Commodore Auson, and for the 
expedition he himself commanded 
shortlyafter the commencement of t! 
Jastreigu. ‘The son of this veteran, 
Johu Byron, the father of the Poet, 
Was born in 1751. He distinguished 
himself in the annals of gallantry, by 
the seduction of the Marchioness of 
Carmarthen, whom, after her divorce, 
he married, On her death he married 
Miss Gordon, a Scotch lady of noble 


desceut, an heiress to an estate at 


is distinguished in 


Ravne, in the district Gairwih, in 


Vou. as ‘ 








the county of Aberdeen ; he died at 
Valenciennes, on the 2d of August, 
1791. His Lordship’s mother died in 
Scotland, while he was on his travels, 
in 1811. 

Lord Byron sneceeded to the title 

and estates on the death of William 
the fifth Lord Byron, which, as we 
have already stated, took place in 
1798, when he was only ten years of 
ave, 
Up to that period he had lived in 
Aberdeenshire, and it appears that the 
wild scenery of the spot in which he 
passed his early years remained al- 
ways deeply engraven on his memory 
In his first publication, “ The Hours 
of Idleness,” there is a poem on La 
chin y Gair, to which he prefixes a 
short introduction, in which he says, 
it is “one of the most sublime and 
picturesque amongst our Caledonian 
(lps. Its appearance is of a dusky 
hue, but the summit is the seat of eter- 
nal snows; near Lachin y Gair, I 
spent some of the early part of my 
life.” 

It has been said, indeed, that the 
liberty he enjoyed of ranging the hills 
without coutroul, at that early period, 
that his frame, which was delicate, 
might be invigorated by air and exer 
cise, made him ever afterwards impa- 
tient of restraint. 

Towards the close of the year 1798 
he was removed to Harrow. Speak- 
ing of his studies there, his Lordship 
saysina note to the fourth Canto of 
Childe Harold, “ In some parts of the 
Continent, young persons are taught 
from mere common authors, and do 
not read the best classics till their 
maturity. Ucertainly do not speak on 
this poiut from any pique or aversion 
fowards the plan of mv education | 
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was not a slow though an idle boy ; 
and | believe no one could be more 
attached to Harrow than I have al- 
ways been, and with reason :—a part 
of the time passed there was the hap- 
piest of my life; and my preceptor 
(the Rev. De. Joseph Drury) was the 
best and worthiest friend I ever pos- 
sessed, whose warnivgs | have remem- 
bered but too well, but too late when 
I have erred,” &c. 

At the age of litle more than six- 
teen he removed to the University of 
Cambridge, where he became a stu- 
dent of Trinity College. 

At the age of nineteen he left the 
University for Newstead Abbey, and 
the same year gave to the world his 
** Hours of Idleness.” 

Among the early amusements of his 
Lordship were swimming and ma- 
nagivg a boat, in both of which he is 
said to have acquired preat dexterily, 
even in his childhood. In his aquatic 
exercises near Newstead Abbey, he 
had seldom any other companion than 
a large Newfoundland dog, to try 
whose sagacity and fidelity he would 
sometimes fall out of the boat, as if by 
accident, when the dog would seize 
him and drag bim ashore. On losing 
this dog, in the autuunn of 18038, his 
Lordship caused a monument to be 
erected, commemorative of its attach. 
ment, with an inscription, from which 
we extract the following lines :— 


** Ve who, perchance, behold this sim 


ple uri 

Pass op—it honours none you wish to 
mourn 

To mark a friend's remains these stones 
arise— 


I never knew but one, and here he lies.” 


On arriving at the age of manhood, 
Lord Byron embarked at Falmouth 
for Lisbon, aud from thence proceed- 
ed across the Penivsula to the Medi- 
ferraneau, in company with Mr.LJob- 
house. 

The travels of his Lordship are de- 
scribed in “ Childe Harold” and the 
Notes. It is somewhat singular that 


his Lordship should then have had « 





Lord Byren. 


uarrow escape from a fever iu the ¥j- 
cwity of the place where he has just 
ended his hfe :— 

* When, in 1810,” he says, “ after 
the departure of my friend, Mr. Hob- 
house, for Kugland, LI was seized 
with a severe fever in’ the Morea, 
these men (Albanians) saved my life, 
by frightening away my physician, 
whose throat they threatened to cut, 
if I was vot cored within a given time, 
To this consolatory assurance of post- 
humous retribution, aud a resolute re. 
fusal of Dr. Romanetii's prescriptions, 
[ attribute my recovery. I had left 
my last remaining Lvglish servant at 
Athens; my dragomanu or iterpreter 
was as ill as myself, and my poor Ar- 
naouts nursed me with an attention 
which would have doue honour to ce 
Vilisation.” 

W hile the Salsette frigate, in which 
Lord Byron was a passenger to Con- 
stantivople, lay in the Dardanelles, a 
discourse arose among some of the of- 
ficers respecting the practicability of 
sWinmmyg Hetlespont. 
Lord Byron and Lieutenant Ekeuhead 
agreed to make the trial—they accord- 
ingly attempted this enterprize on the 
x of May, 1810. The following is the 
account given of it by his Lordship — 

* The whole distance from Abydos, 
the place whence we started, to our 
landing at Sestos on the other side, m- 
cluding the leagth we were carried by 
the current, was computed by those 
on board the frigate at upwards of four 
Euglish miles; though the actual 
breadth is barely one. The rapidity 
of the current is such, that wo boat can 
vow directly across ; and it may m 
some measure be estimated, from the 
circumstance of the whole distauce 
being accomplished by one of the par- 
ties in au hour aud five, and by the 
other, in an hour and ten. aiuniates. 

‘The water was extremely cokd, from 
the melting of the tmountain-mmows 
About three weeks before. we bed 
made an attempt, but having rigtd em all 
the way from the Troad the same 
morning, aud the water bemg of ah 
icy chilluess, we found it necessary Ce 
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postpone the completion till the fri- 
gate anchored below the castles, when 
we swam the Straits, #s just stated, 
entering a cousierable way above the 
European,and landing below the Asia- 
tic fort. Chevalier says thata young 
Jew swam the same distance for lis 
mistress; aud QOlivier mentions tts 
having been doue by a Neapolitan; 
but our Consal at Tarragona remem- 
bered neither of those circumstances, 
and tried to dissuade us from the at- 
tempt. A number of the Salsette’s 
crew were kuown tohave accomplitsh- 
eda greater distance ; and the ouly 
thing that surprised me was, that as 
doubts had been eutertained of the 
truth of Leauder’s story, no traveller 
had ever endeavoured to ascertain its 
practicability.” 

ius notable adventure, was, hows 
ever, followed by a fit of the ague 

He returned to Kuglaud, after an 
absence of nearly three years, and the 
first two cautos of ‘* Childe Harold’’ 
made their appearance a few mouths 
afterwards, ‘To this Poem in rapid 
succession followed “ ‘The Giaour," 
and “The Bride of Abydos,” two 
lurkish stories ; and while the world 
was as vet divided in opinion as to 
which of these three pieces the palm 
was due, he produced his beautiful 
Poem of “ ‘The Corsair.” 

On the 2d of January, 1815, his 
Lordship married, at Seham, in the 
county of Durham, the ouly daughter 
of Sir Ralph Millbank Noel, Baronet, 
and towards the close of the same 
vear his Lady brought hima daaghter. 
Within a few weeks, however, after 
that event, a separation took place, for 
which various causes have been stated, 
This difference excited a prodigious 
sensation at the time.  Flis Lordship, 
while the public anxiety asto the 
course he would adopt was at its 
height, suddenly left the kingdom 
with the resolution never to return, 

He crossed overto France, through 
which he passed rapidly to Brussels, 
takiog in his way asurvey of the tield 
of Waterloo. tle proceeded to Cob- 
»aud ence up the thine as fur 


lentz 
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is Basle. After visiting some of the 
most remarkable scenes in Switzer- 
land, he proceeded to the north of 
Italy. He took up his abode for some 
time at Venice, where he was joined 
by Mr. Hobhouse, who accompanied 
him in an excursion to Rome, where 
he completed his “ Chilse Harold.” 

At Venice, Lord Byron avoided, as 
mach as possible, all intercourse with 
Ins countrymen. He quitted that city, 
and took up his residence ia other 
parts of the Austrian dominions in 
Italy, which he quitted for Tuscany, 
He was joimed by the late Me. Shel- 
ley, and afterwards by Mr, L. Hunt. 

His patrimonial estate received late- 
ly a large merease by the death of 
Lady Byruon’s mother, and a valuable 
coal-mine, said to be worth £50,000, 
had beon discovered on his Rochdale 
estate before be left England, so that 
at his death he must have been in the 
possession of a large income, 

The journey of his Lordship to 
Greece, aud the part he has acted in 
that country, willendear his memory 
to every friend of liberty. 

One production of his Lordship 
will be looked for with more anxiety 
than any of his former publications. 
We allude to his Life, written by 
himself, which he gave to his friend 
Mr. Thomas Moore, and which has 
been some time in this country, If 
report is to be credited, Lord Byron 
has, in this work, examined himself 
with an unsparing severity, of which 
few men are capable. 

The following letter, announcing 
the death of Lord Byron, has beeu 
addressed, by Prince Mavrocordato, 
tothe Secretary to the Greek com- 
mittee :— 
 Missolonghi, 8th (20th) April, 1824 

“Sir, and my very dear Friend,— 
It is with the greatest affliction that 
1 fulfil the duty of giving you the sad 
news of the death ot Lord Byron, after 
an illness of tey days. Our loss is ir- 
reparable, and it is with justice that 
we abandon ourselves to inconsolable 
sorrow. Notwithstanding the difficult 
circumstances w which | am placed, 
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I shall attempt to perform my duty 
towards this great man; the eternal 
yeatitude of my country will perhaps 
be the only true tribute to his memory, 
The Deputies will communicate to 
you the details of this melancholy 
event,on which the grief which I feel 
will not allow meto dwell longer. You 
will excuse—you will justify, my 
being overwhelmed with sorrow, and 
accept the assurance of my devotion 
and the high cousideration with which 
1 have the honour to be, Sir, your 
very humble and very obedient ser- 
vant, A. Mavrocorpato. 
“ To J. Bowring, Esq. 


* Secretary to the Greek Committee.” 


THE CAMBRIDGE DUN 
(From Thomas Randolph's Poems.— 1640 


“ Hark ! reader, if thou never yethadst 


one, 

I'll show the torments of a Cambridge 
Dun. 

He rails where’erhe comes, and yet can 
say 

jut this, that Randolph did not ke ep his 
day. 

What! cau I keep the day, or stop the 
sun 

From setting, or the night from coming 
on 

Could L have kept days, [ had chang*d 
the doom 

Oftimes and seasons, that had never 


come, 


These evil spirits haunt me every day, 


Aud will n 


t let me eat, study, or pray 


fam so much in their books, that is 
huown 

Tam too seldom frequent in my owt 

What damage viven to my dours mj 
> 

If doors might actions have of batter 

And when t wy tnd their Coming to uo 
end, 

Chey dun by proxy, and their letter 
send, . 

In such a tyle as Ti id never find 

In Tally’s loug, or Seneca’s sbort wind. 


“Good Master Randolph, pardon me, I 
pray, 

If l remember, you forget vour day, 

IT hindly dealt with you, and it would 1 

! 


Liu yastt, uot tu be hind to mic 


The Cambridge Dun.— Baron Wrangel’s Expedition. 


You know, Sir, 1 must pay for what] 


have, 

My creditors will be paid ; therefore] 
crave 

Pay me as I pay them, Sir, for one bro. 
the: 


Is bound in conscience to pay another 
Besides, my landlord would not be cop. 


tent 

If 1 should dodge with him for’s quarter's 
rent, 

My wife lies in, tuo, and I needs must 
yay 


The midwife, least the fool be cast away, 

And ‘tis a second charge to me, poor 
man, 

ro make the new-born babe a Christia 

Besides, the churching, a third charge 
will be, 

In butter’d haberdive and frummety 

Thus hoping you will make a courte 
end, 

I rest (lL would thou wouldst 

ing friend,’ 


your lov- 





BARON WRANGELS 
WARDS Till 


EXPEDITION TO 
NORTEL POLI 


Piss Expedition, which is equally 
interesting on account of its object 
and of the immense difficulties atten 
mg the execution of it, is now bap- 
pily which 


terminated in a manner 


does tiie 


luchest honour lo the officers 
who The travellers 
were expected in the mouth of April, 

vear, at St. Petersburgh, after 
having passed four years in the most 
desolate and inhospitable tracts of 


conducted tt. 


tits 


north-eastern Siberia, and on the tee 
of the 


degree of 


Polar Ocean, and manifested a 
aud fortitude 
Which perhaps cannot be paralleled 
exceptin P Nay, judg 


ine fromthe few detatls hithertoknow: 


perseverance 


invy Ss voyvayue. 
ol this | 
that 
fer much more from cold and priva- 
tions of all kinds than Parry aud lis 
companions ; for the latter could al- 
Ishelter io their well-built, 
warm ships, where they had an ample 
store of the best and choicest provi- 


xpedition, it may be athrmed 


> ' 
the Russiau travellers liad to sul- 


Ways fi 


visions; whereas the former, im their 
excursions ou the tev sea, which some- 
times Justed for several weehs toge 
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ther, had, during the whole time, no 
shelter,uo protection hatever against 
the severe cold, aud were able to take 
with them of the wretched provisions 
dried fish) which those desolate re- 
gions atford, only as much as « ould be 
stowed in some narrow sledges,drawn 
by dogs, the chief part of which was 
oc upied by the food of these dogs. 
They were in thesame situation with 
regard to the most necessary article 
of all, namely, wood for fuel, of which 
put a small stock could be takeu in 
the sledges. If we consider all this— 
if we consider what infinite exertions 
this enterprise require 1, iu the solitary 
and barren tracts of Northern Siberia, 
where, for tustance, it was necessary 
to putthe whole government of Irkutzk 
under coutribution for a whole year 
beforehand, ouly to collect food for 
the dogs employed in the Expedition, 
the above assertion wil! not seem ex- 
ayyerated, 

the Expedition set ont from St. 
Petersburgh in March 1820, by land, 
for Irkutzk. It consisted of Baron 
Wraogel, who had the chief « ommand 
of it, Lieutenant Anjou, the Aitsch- 
man* Matjuschkin, Kosmin a pilot, 
ud Dr. Kober, physician. The fol- 
lowmg were the principal pots in 
their imsteuctions:—To determine, by 
astronomical observations on the coast 
of the frozen Ocean, the extent of 
hitherto 


geographical posttion of 


Lastern Siberia, and the true 
unknown 
Cape Schalag skoj, the northern point 
of Asia; to decide the still-disputed 
question, Whether Beliring’s Strait be 
areal channel between Asia and Ame- 
rica, or ouly a dk ep ba /, as Burue y as- 
serts; and, lastly, to examine more 
accurately than had hitherto been 
done, the islands that may exist to the 
North of the Jana, the Kolyma, and 
the country of the ‘Tschukutskoi. 

lo give the reader some idea of the 
nature of the enterprise which our 
travellers accomplished, it may suflic¢ 
! 


to describe ina few words a coupl 


of their excusions ou the ice. COncof 


eI 
’ } } ' 


We dv vet know what officer th 
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these were undertaken by Baron 
Wrangelon the 12th of March 1822, 
When he set ont from Nischue-Ko- 
lymsk,with twenty-one sledges, which 
were laded with provisious, woud for 
fuel, and food for the dogs. After he 
had proceeded about 150 versts (about 
100 miles*) on the ice, and was in 
81° 36' North latitude, he buried the 
greater part of his provisions in the 
ice, and to lessen the consumption of 
them, seut back all his sledges ex- 
cept five, which be loaded with the 
most uecessary provisions, aud, ac- 
companied by Matjuschkin aud Kos- 
min, continued his journey in a north- 
east direction. On the Sd of April, 
when they were about 235 miles from 
the coast, they reached an open sea ; 
several attempts to advance from dif- 
fereut points farther towards the north 
proved fruitless, and so, affer Laving 
attained the latitude of 72°3, they 
were obliged to turn back. They took 
up the provisions which they had bu- 
ried, and proceeded eastward, When 
then had reached the meridian of 
Cape Schalagskoj, without finding 
any trace of Jand, they took a due 
west course, im order to traverse this 
regiou in very direction. AI) their 
provisions bemg nearly exhausted, 
they turned back, and arrived again at 
Nischoe-Kolymsk,on the 27th of April, 
having passed six and forty daysen the 
surface of the frozen Ocean, in the 
vicinity of the North Pole,without any 
shelter; durmg which time the ther- 
mometer never rose to above 15 be- 
low the freezing point, and frequently 
fell to 24°. [Though not stated, Reau- 
murs thermometer is, we presume, 
meant, 

Another excursion on the ice was 
made by Baron Wrangel, to examine 
the sea to the east of Cape Scha- 
lagskoj Che Tschukutskot assured 
him that there was land to the North- 
Least; they even aftirmed that they 


* Averst is something more than two 
thirds of a mile, but as the difference is 
not considerable, we assume, for the fa- 


cility of the 





reduction, three versts to be 


ejual tu two miles, 
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could see it im clear weather, and es- 
timated its’ distance from the coast at 
80 versts (54 miles.) These accounts 
were extremely agreeable to an enter- 
prising officer likeWrangel; he might 
now at least flatter himself with the 
hope of seeing his long and danger- 
ous exertions crowned by a happy re- 
sult. Heimmediately set out,and sent 
Matjuschkin in another direction, 
with the same view. But he hadhardly 
got 50 versts (33 miles) from the coast, 
whena vivient storm,which continued 
several days, broke the fields of ice, 
and not only rendered it impossible 
for bim to proceed farther towards the 
north, bat even made his return to 
land very problematical. It was with 
great difficulty, and after having 
passed several days on a piece of float. 
mg ice, among the masses piled up all 
roand him, in the utmost danger, and 
exposed to a total want of provisions, 
that he at length succeeded in reach- 
ing the land, where Matjuschkin also 
arrived after incurrwg similar dangers, 
‘The breaking ap of the we, by which 
Baron Wrangel besides lost the pro. 
visions which he bad deposited in se- 
veral places, the possibility of reach. 
ing the land pointed out by the Pschu- 
kutskoi was destroyed, aot only for 
that year, but probably for several 
years to come. 

~ Though the Baron did not succeed 
in advancing farther to the north, he 
was fully imdenwified for this disap- 
pointment by the perfectly successful 
execution of the other part of his im- 
structions which was equally difficult, 
and perhaps more eportant, for he 
has surveyed the whole coast of the 
Tschukutskoi, from Cape Schalagskoy 
almest unto Belrring’s Strait, namely, 
to the point seen by Billiuge, which 
is 120 miles (07 German miles) to the 
south-east of Cook's North Cape. 
Barou Wrange!l had indeed resolved 
pot te return to Kolymsk, tilt he had 
actutaHy reached Behring’s Strait; 
buat as by the breaking up of the ive 
he had lost not only all the provisions 
he had deposited ip it, but likewise lis 
whole stock of irou-ware and tubacco, 
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which were the only means of obtain. 
ing any thing from the Tychukutskoi, 
he was compelled to turn back sooner, 
However, the circumstance thatBaron 
Wrangel did not quite reach Beh. 
ring’s Strait is not essential ina geogra. 
phical point of view, as those coasts 
had been already surveyed by Cook, 
He and his companions may claim the 
honour of having solved the maiu pro. 
blem, as their researches have placed 
beyond a doubt the existence of a pas. 
sage between Asia and America, which 
has been so frequently disputed; aud 
of having made an astronomical survey 
of the north-east coast of Siberia, 
which hashitherto been so imperfectly 
known tous. The happy result of 
this perilous eaterprise is to be as. 
cribed to the preseverance of the of. 
ficers employed, and more especially 
to their pradent behaviour to the 
Tschuktskoi, by which they acquired 
the confidence and esteem of that na- 
tion, hitherto inaccessible toall stran- 
gers, and where many who have ven- 
tured among them have found their 
graves, 

The Expedition is terminated, and 
we look with impatience for the ar- 
rival of the travellers, and the re- 
markable details and results of their 
extraordinary journey. 





TUL FIRST PRIMROSLL 
boy Meee Mi tba. 
March 6th.— Fine March weather + 
boisterous, blustering, much wind wd 
squallgol rain; aad yetthe sky where 
the clouds are swept away delicious 
ly blue, with snatches of sonshine, 
bright, and clear, and healthful, and 
the roads, in spite of the shght glitters 
ing showers, crisply dry, Altouither, 
the day ws tempting, very tempting 
It with not do for the dear commot, 
that windaull ofa walk: bot the close 
sheltered lanes al the bottom ofthe 
bill, which keep out just. enough of 
the stormy air, and let in all the sun, 
will be delightful, Past our old house, 
and round by the rounding lawes, aid 
the workhouse, aud across the tua, aud 


From “ Our Village, 
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80 into the turnpike-road again, —that 
is our route for to-day. Forth we set, 
May-flower and I, rejoicing in the 
sunshine, and still more in the wind, 
which gives such an intense feeling of 
existence, aud, co-operating with brisk 
motion, sets our blood and our spirits 
ina glow. For mere physical plea- 
sure, there is nothing perhaps equal 
tothe enjoyment of being drawn, in 
a light carriage, against such a wind 
as this, by a blood horse at his height 
of speed. Walking comes next to it ; 
but walking is not quite so much lux- 
urious or so spiritual, not quite so 
much what one fancies of flying, or 
being carried above the clouds ina 
balloon. 

Nevertheless, a walk is a good thing; 
especially under this southern hedge- 
row, Where nature is just beguuing 
to live again; the periwinkles, with 
their starry blue flowers, and their 
shining myrtle-like leaves, garlanding 
the bushes; woodbines and elder-trees 
pushing out their small swelling buds; 
and grasses and mosses springing forth 
in every variety of brown and green. 
Here we are at the corner where four 
lanes meet, or rather where a passable 
road of stones and gravel crosses an un. 
passable one of beautiful but treache- 
rous turf, and where the small white 
farmebouse, scarcely larger than a cot- 
tage, and the well stocked rick-yard 
behind, tell of comfort and order, but 
leave all angaessed tne great riches of 
the master. How he became so rich 
1s almost a puzzle ; for, though the 
farm be dais own, it as not large s and, 
though prodent and frugal ou orde- 
hary occasions, farmer baruard is wo 
miser, lit horses, dogs, and pigs, 
are the best keptin the parish. May 
herself, although her beauty be in- 
jJured by her tatuess, half envies the 
plightof ius bitch fly; lus wife's gowns 
and shawls cost as much again as any 
shawls of gowus in the village; bis 
chutier parties (to be suse they ave not 
frequewt) display twice the ordinary 
uamlity of good things—-twe couples 
of ducks, two doles of green peas, two 
turkey poulty, two gauimions of bacon 
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two plum-puddings; moreover, he 
keeps a single-hose chaise, and has 
built and endowed a Methodist cha- 
pel. Yetis he the richest man in these 
parts. Every thing prospers with 
him, Money drifts about like snow. 
He looks like a rich man. There is a 
sturdy squareness of face and figure ; 
a good-humoured obstinacy ; a civil 
importauce. tle never boasts of his 
wealth, or gives himself undue airs ; 
but nobody can meet him at market 
or vestry without finding out imme- 
diately that he is the richest man 
there. They have no child toall this 
money ; but there is an adopted ne. 
phew, a fine spirited lad, who may, 
perhaps, some day or other, play the 
part of a fouutain to the reservoir. 
Now turn up the wild road till we 
come to the open common, with its 
park-like trees, its beautiful stream, 
wandering and twisting along, aud its 
rural bridge. Here we turn, again, 
past that other white farm-house, half 
hidden by the magnificent elms which 
stand beforeit. Al! richesdwell not 
there; but there is found the next 
best thing—an industrious and light. 
hearted poverty. ‘T'wenty years ago 
Rachel Hilton was the prettiest and 
merriest lass in the country. Her fa- 
ther, au old: game-keeper, bad retired 
to a village ale-house, where his good 
beer, his social humour, aud his black- 
eyed daughter, brought much custom. 
She had lovers by the score; but Jo- 
seph White, the dashing and lively 
sou of an opuleut farmer, carried off 
the fair Rachel. They married and 
settled here, and. here they live still, 
as merrily as ever, with fourteen chil- 
dren of all ages and sizes, from uine- 
teen years lo nineteen mouths, work- 
ing harder than any people in the pa- 
rish, and enjoying theoselves more. 
| would match them for labour and 
langhter against any family iu Kug- 
land. She is a blithe, jelly dame, 
whose beauty bas amplified ito come- 
liness; he is tall, aud thin, and bony, 
with sinews bke whipeocd, a strong 
lively voice, a sharp weathes-beaten 
face, and eyes and lips that smde and 
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brighten, when he speaks, into a most 
contagious hilarity, They are very 
poor, and | often wish them richer ; 
but I don't kKnow,—perhaps it might 
put them out. 

Quite close to farmer White's isa 
little ruinous cottage, white-washed 
once, and now in a sad state of be- 
tweenity, where dangling stockings 
and shirts swelled by the wind, dry- 
ing ina neglected garden, give signal 
ofa washerwoman. ‘There dwells, at 
present in single blesseduess, Betty 
Adams, the wife of our sometime gar- 
dener. I never saw any oue who so 
much reminded me, in person, of that 
Jady whom every body knows, Mis- 
tress Meg Merrilies;—as tall, as griz- 
zled, as state!y, as dark, as gipsy-look- 
ing, bonneted and gowned lke her 
prototype, and almost as vracular. 
Here the resemblance ceases. Mrs. 
Adams 1s a perfectly honest, industri- 
ous, pains-taking person, who earns a 
good deal of money by washing and 
charing,and spends it in other luxuries 
than tidiness,—in green tea, and gin, 
and snuff. Her husband lives in a 
great family ten miles off. He isa 
capital gardener—or rather he would 
be so, if he were not too ambitious. 
He undertakes all things, aud finishes 
none, But asmooth tongue, a know- 
ing look, and a great capacity of la- 
bour, carry him through Let him 
but hke his ale and his master, and he 
will do work enough for four. Give 
him his own way, and his full quan- 
tum, and nothing comes amiss to him, 

Ah, May is bounding forward! Her 
silly heart leaps at the sight of the 
old place—and so, in good truth, does 
mine, What apretty place it was,— 
or rather, how pretty I thought it! 
I suppose I should have thought any 
place so where I had spent e iwhteen 
happy vears. Butit was really pretty. 
A large, heavy, white house, in the 
simplest sty le, surrounded by fine oaks 
and elms and tall massy plantations 
shaded down into a beautiful lawn, 
by wild overgrown shrubs, bowery 
acacins, ragged sweet-briors, promon- 


tories of dog-wood, and Portug:d lau 


rits own face. 
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rel, and bays overhung by laburnum 
aud bird-cherry ; a long piece of wa- 
ter letting light into the picture, and 
looking just like a natural stream, the 
banks as rade and wild as the shrub. 
bery, interspersed with broom, and 
furze, and bramble, and pollard oaks 
covered with ivy and honeysuckle ; 
the whole enclosed by an old mossy 
park-paling, and terminating in a 
series of rich meadows, richly plant. 
ed, This is au exact description of 
the home which, three years ago, it 
nearly broke my heart toleave. What 
a tearing up by the root it was! | 
have pitied cabbage-plants and celery, 
and all transplantable things ever 
since; though, in common with them 
aud with other vegetables, the first 
agony of the transportacion he ing over, 
I have taken such firm and tenacious 
hold of my uew soil, that | would uot 
forthe world be pulled up again, even 
to be restored to the old beloved 
ground—not even if its beauty were 
undiminished, which is by vo means 
the case; for in those three years it 
has thrice changed masters, and every 
successive possessor Las brought the 
curse of improvement upou the place; 
so that between filling up the water 
to cure dampness, cuttmg down trees 
to let in prospects, planting to keep 
them out, shutting up windows to 
darken the inside of the house, (by 
which means ove end looks precise!y 
asan eight of spades would do that 
should have the misfortune to lose om 
of his corner pips,) and building co 
lonmrdes to lighten the out, added to 
a general clearance of pollerds, and 
brambles, and ivy, and houeysuckies, 
and park-palings,and irregular shrubs, 
the poor place is so transmogrified, 
that fat had its old looking-glass, the 
water, back again, it would not know 
“And yet I love to haunt 
round about it; so does May. Her 
particular attraction ts a certain brok- 
en bank fall of rabbit-burrows, ilo 
which she imsinuates her long plat 
head and neck, and tears her pretty 
feet by vain seratchings ; mine ts 

warm sunny hedgerow, mothe same 


~-..20 =@& 








remote ficld, famous for early flowers 
Never was a spot more variously 
flowery; primroses y ellow, lilac,white, 
violets of either hue, cowslips, oxlips, 
arums,orchises, wild hy acinths,ground 
ivy, pansies, strawberries, heart's-ease, 
formed a small part of the Flora of 
that wild hedgerow. How profusely 
they covered the sunny open slope 
under the weeping birch, “ the lady 
of the woods’’—and how often havel 
started tosee the carly innocent brown 
snake, who loved the spot as well as | 
did, winding along the young blos- 
soms, or rustling amongst the fallen 
leaves! ‘There are primrose-leaves 
already, and short green buds, but no 
flowers; not even in that furze cradle 
so full of roots, where they used to 
blow as ina basket, No, my May, 
no primroses! We may 
as well get over the gate into the 


bor ibbbits ! 


woody winding lane, which will bring 
us home again 

“Here we are making the best of 
our way between the old elms that 
arch so solemnly over head, dark auc 
sheltered over now. They say that 
aspirit haunts this deep pool—a white 
lady without ahead. LE cannot say 
that [have seen her, often as | have 
paced this lane at deep midnight, to 
hear the nightingales, and look at the 
glow-worsus ;—but there, better and 
rarer than a thousand ghosts, dearer 
even than nightimyales or glow worms, 
there isa primrose, the first of the 
year—a tuft of primroses, springing 
m youder sheltered nook, from the 
an old willow, aud 
living again in the clear bright pool. 
Oh, how beautiful they are—three 
fully blown and two bursting buds! 
how glad Lam T came this way ihey 
are not to be reached. Leven Jack 
Raple vslove of the difficult and the 
Unattamable would fail him here; 
May herself could wot stand on that 
steep bank. So much the better. Who 


mossy roots of 


Would wish to disturb them?) There 
they live iu their innocent and fra- 
grant beauty, sheltered frou the 


storms, and rejoicing inthe sunshine, 
VOL. IN.— Aus 
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and looking as if they could feel their 
happiness. Who would disturb them? 
Oh, how glad I am | came this way 
home !” 


VESTIGES OF ANCIENT MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS, DISCOVERABLE IN Mov- 
DERN ITALY AND SICILY 


Sucu is the title of a work which 
has been lately published by the Rev, 
J. Blunt, of Cambridge. This gen. 
tleman was formerly one of the Tra. 
velling Bachelors of that University, 
and, fresh from the studies of the clas- 
sics, could not fail to be struck in the 
course of bis travels, in the scenes ce- 
lebrated by the poets of the ancient 
Romaus, with the resemblances be- 
tween the manners of their country- 
men, as pourtrayed in their writings, 
and those of the present inhabitants. 
We shail not attempt to follow Mr. 
Blunt throughout all the coincidences 
he has discovered, nor presume to cri- 
ticise the manner in which he has de- 
scribed them; but in abstracting the 
more striking parts of his work, en- 
deavour to communicate to ourreaders 
some portion of the pleasure which we 
have ourselves derived from it. 

It is well known to every one ac- 
quainted with Ltaly, that religion en- 
ters among its inhabitants info al- 
most every circumstance of ordinary 
life. There will, therefore, be no 
cause tor surprise, if a considerable 
number of coicidences be discovered 
between the ceremonies and observ- 
ances of the Italiaus, and those of their 
predecessors, ho ‘vere so conspicu. 
ous for the frequent performance of re_ 
ligious rites. Accordingly, we dis 
cover a remarkable resemblance be- 
tween the Gods of Ancient Rome, and 
the Saimts of Modern Italy; a resem- 
blance, which it will prove interest- 
iy to dey elope . by enumerating se- 
veral of its particulars:— 

irst, then, they are coincident in 
their numbers, and that profusion of 
temples aud altars in towns, and of 
X 
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fanes for rural divinities im the coun- 
try, is now succeeded by churches 
dedicated to a host of saints, and cha 


pe ls every where erected to the Ma 


! 


donna. Inthesame manner, thatmul 


tiplicity of religious festivals and h 
days, which Augustus found it neces- 


sary to at ridge . 
} f 


riod, as desiructive of industry as it 


is, at the present pe- 


was in former times 

Again, if peculiar sanctity was at- 
tributed to the pellucia 
the favourite retreat o! 


vinify, so now dots superstition cou 


fountaulu, as 
i presidiy di- 
secrate each spot, where some cae 
nonized individual has established lis 
empire over waters, Which Ceriwethei 
salutary properties from his merciul 
infervention.  lLlills, too, were regare 
ed asplaces whither the ls delight- 
ed to resort. Not re 


this pinion de stroved, since churches 


Il vesteves of 


and chap Is are discovered meclevated 
Add to thisa most sing 
lar fact—that toa majority of the hills 
sume sacred appellation is assigned 

\ third parallel between the Gods 
and the Saints ot 
will be d s 


sittiatious, 


of aneirent Rome 
modern }taly and Sicily 
covered ip the supernatural powers at- 
tributed to both. 
vufrequently raised to celebrate the 


Temples were not 


protection of some beneficent deity 
Jin the Blunt of 
served, vear the altar of Saint Rosalia 
at Palermo, a 

rhyme,mploring from ber the protec. 


same manner Mr. 


prayer in moukisn 


tron of that city from ¢ irthquak pes 


tilenee, andwar: couched in liuguog 
which forcibly renunuded bins ot the 
words of Hlorace, res] x Apollo 


and I) moa, to bis Carman Seculare, 


wectii 





thus rendered by Francis 
* Moved by the solemn rcice of pr iver, 
Liey both shall make imperial Re 





’ iT 

their care, 

And gracious twine the direful woes, 
Qt tamiine ind of weeping war, 
Prom Rome, from sacred Caesar far, 

And pour them on our British foes.” 


In pursuing this investigation, the 
maquirer Willtrace additional comes 


uences. 


in the employment, for ex 


ample, of bovs in religious services 


iw the sprinkhug of water before t} 
commencement of high mass; and; 
various other circumstances, toon 

merous to detail Ele will likewise 
be surprise dat perceiving that fami. 
larity towards the objec ts of wationa 
adoration, Which was as characteris 
tic of the Roun as tt now is of the 
Italian and Steshan «Nor 


Is thts all, aids Mr. Blunt; $8 wy ie 


modern 


Uisappo nted by hus tutelary saints 


Italian or Stcilan willsometimes ; 


ceed so far as to h ip reproa hes 


curses, ; nad 


’ 
even blows, on the wax, 
Woot ,orstone wineh repress. Isthen 

Some such ebullitions of resentue 
also marked the conduct of the Romans 
Let one tastance suffice | pou 

death of Germanicus, the temples 


the Ciods were attacked by shower 


of stones; altars were demolished 


and by some the Lares were cast 


the street 


In the chapter devoted toan exan 


nation of avricultural aflarrs wall be 


discovercd many most tnterestin 


scivatiotus 


Between the ploughs 


ancient and modern agriculturists, as 
well as tu their respective modes 
tilling, will be found a considera 


degree of resemblance So, likewss 


Wi ther respective methods of tre 
ing out the corn, The comcidence 


hikewise visible i another respect, 
namely, the threshing tloors of Italy 


Which are precisely of that character 
Which Virgil recommeuds :— 


* Delve of conven entdepth your thres 


floor 
\ i rab pe l clay then fill a ti 
woer; 
And let the weighty roller run 
I n 
l smooth the surface of th’ une 


ground 


\gain, the manner of cultivating | 
vine im ttaly, though ditferent fr 
the more unproved methods adopt 
in Other countries, is the same as that 
Which wasin use among the Roma 


The vines as of old, 











le 





r t 
Though this practice of permitting 
the sive to cneiecle the tronk and 
branches of trees is pot so productive 


, j 
of good wine as that followed else 





where, there ts One crreumsta 
pected with it which merit t 
—the foliage of these trecs | ies 
supply of green fool f 

* Persous mount into them, 

olf the leaves, whe tive r 

euthly expanded, i to bags; ! SS 
which has the additional merit of ta 
big pen the « sters to the s 
bits custom fuliy eX] s that pass. 
? in Virgils secoue oy s here 
Corsecou is rey vehe ! his 
em os . ! ' th hi, 
where h > ws sti E 
1 luxuriant leaves ‘ la ! h 
some wal cure Ut sel ' 
ed Nor tit be fory it the 
purpos “N clitlrese ves ce now 
used, Is | sely that r which they 
were anciently employe “Civet 
sour oxen,” says Cato, (De Re R 

tia , “the leaves of the e ’ po] 
ular, t ouk, and the f s long 
vou have them: wil hes ymends 
that sheep should b 1 } with 
the sam I, 

If from the egrieastural w n 
tothe towns and | % n 
Italy and Steiiv, we shal to 
} ve distmiet vestiges t 
tines It 1s mn pea ulit 
with more than ordina st t 
1 e thos res stol Ce, aN UN ‘ 
by t discovery ot P l p 
towns of modern Italy are cists vtiishi 
ea by tiarrow streets, thumer in| s 
mem pa a maultiptiert 4 hes 
SU TER C Wise we sitar Clhata this S 
to be discovered 1 Poumipent lhat 
soctal Converse around an venine 


kearth, which to au Jonglishman pp a 
source of so much gratification aud 
ehyht, isin Ttaly altogether ex ed 


by the use of brasiers, filled withehor 


CO, and p wed tu the ce 


LEW ISC u [ I la 





discoverable: whilst. a 


s 


rasiers, precisely M- 
to those now commonly em 
ploved, suthciently designates the fires 


utensils of ancient times, 


But not onty in their houses, but 
ulso in their ordinary habits, food, and 


dress, shall we per ve that the Tta- 
hans and Sicthans retain resemblances 


to former times Passing over the 


“jentaculem,” whieh appears to be a 
very slight repast, we may pronounce 
the pranduim to have been that meal 
to which the Romans first paid iften- 


tion. This wes taken at mid-day ; af- 


ter which son time was devoted to 


repose So universal was this cus 
tom, that the streets of Rome were 
completely deserted an assertion 


that may receive corroboration trom 
i curious fact—that the birds of pres 
ventured at noon to seek for food 
monugst the habitations of ther ene- 
my manu - mongst the modern 
“cathe ne- 


species ol 


Italians and Siethans, the 
) 


ro,” a very insofficient 
breakfast, has succeeded the “ jenta- 
culum winst the * 


plango corre- 


} 


sponds precisely in time, and nearly 


in appellation, with the diner of the 
Romans. After this repast they retire 
to TE pose i eed so common is this 
practice, that daring the heat of sum- 
mer the stops are closed, ane silence 
md tranquility regn within each 
town to as great an extent as the pre 

nee of strangers, whose curiosity 
not allow them to fall into the 
admit. Tn the 


forum was anciently re 


veneral fashion, will 
evening the 
sorted to, IS a piace for conversation 

| it the same 


wid amusement. So now 





hour, are the Piozzas and the rso 
" 

frequented Again, tom neecicss to 

produce evidence respecting he esti 


mation in which the mumre was a 
creutly regarded, So likewise ts the 


same peculiarity How to be discoveres 


ana the robed in her most 


splendid attire, ts usu ily to be see: 


purse, 


tranquil possession of One seat in the 
faniniy carriage. 
W ith respect to diet, it may be | 


marked that the same 4 t 
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herbs, which formerly prevailed, still 
exists among the Italians and Sicilians; 
and mallows, lupms, and wild aspara- 
gus, as commonly furuish a repast at 
the present, as they did at any earlier 
period. Nor are coincidences with re- 
gard to dress, otinsome points of che- 
racter, difficult to be ascertained. For 
these, however, and many others, 
which our limits have necessarily ex- 
cluded, we must refer our readers to 
the work, of which we have given 
some of the most striking features, 
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yt 


Arise tothe strife of the sword 
Advance like the wave of the 
Nor eer be ove brand to its seabbard 
reste red, 
Till the tyrants 
blood ' 
Your chains have been calling and keen; 
Ye have slept the dull sleep of des 
alr ; 
Yet awake for the glories of days that 
have been, : 
Foraspell that may rouse you is there. 


| 


have bathed it in 


Long ages of sorrow and pain 
Have rolled o’er the laud of your 
birth ! ; 
Though once without peer in the proud 
scrollof faine, 
"Tis the taunt and the bLye-word of 


earth 

The wrongs which your fathers have 
buerne, 

The wrougs which your children must 
bear . 


Oh! your souls are subdued by the 


bonds vou have worn, 


ra pellt iat mus? rouse you ts there 


rnd debased, 





iu the dwelling f 
men, 
Yetsend the wood—king tu h ws i- 
tive waste, 
Audins fury will waken aca 
Aud thus, though degraded a 
fhe sway of your tyrant but . 
And tbe faith and th courag that 
Iw Ilw tli tiie fr 4 


i freedom return 


bo you shall wait 
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Nor e’er be one brand to its scabbard 
restored 
Till the tyran'ts have bathed it jn 
blood ! 
Oh! think on the days that have been 
Vill they rouse you todo and to dare; 
Ob! think on your bondage so heavy 
aud keen,— 
A spell that must wake you is there 


ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES IN 
JUNE, 1824, 


Soran Puenowent-—The Sun 
at one o'clock in theaf. 


ternoon on the ist of this month, 


enters Cancer 


This luminary will also be eclipsed on 
the 26th ; but the ec lipse will not be 


visible im this country. 


Tuvar 


Purnomena.—DPhases of 
the Moon. 


! Q t ith dav, at O m after r 
bail M bit ‘8 . Jatt n 
Duast Qeaiter, 1M i > 

New M 2oth . , li at nu 


PuevomenaPLAneraAnumM.—Phases 
of Venus. 
, pop § Uluminated part 1154461 
¢@ Daath par ° 0 49539 
Eclipses of Inpiter's Satellites.— 
Jupiter ts too near the San thes mouth 
to allow any of these phenomena tu 
Le vistble. 


Conpunclion of the Moon u th the 


Pianctsand Ntars, 


June 23th, w 


J er - 4 


Mercury will be in his mfertorcon- 


jouction at eleven tu the mornmyg of 
the Sad of this mouth.  Veuus and Sa- 
turn will be im conjunction at forty 


motes after six the morning of 
| Jupiter will also be im con- 
junetrom wath Delta om Germont at 
eleven in the morning of the 15th. 
Nlere yw Il be 


rocdl wall attam lis greatest 


stationary on the 


mr ativi nti sth 


re 


2 ten @ 








yard 


on 
ire; 


ere 
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RANALD OF THE HENS 


Earry in the 16th century, Mac- 
donald, of Clanranald, mained the 
daughter of Fraser Lord Lovat, and 
from this connexion some very un- 
fortunate consequences to both these 
powerful families iollowed. Soon after 
his marriage Clanranald died, and 
left but one lawful sou, who was bred 
and educated at Castle Douie, the seat 
of Lovat, under the care of lis mater- 
nal grandfather, The name of the 
youu chieftain was Ranald, and, un- 
happily for himself, he was distin- 
guished by the appellation Gauita, or 
Lowland, because Lovat's country 
was cousidered as approaching to- 
wards the manners, Customs, and ap- 
pearance of the Lowlands, ¢ ompare d 
to his own native laud of Mowart,one 
of the most barren and mountainous 
districts in the Highlands. 

Ranald wasau accomplished youth, 
ind promised to be an ornament to 
his family aud bis country ; his dispo- 
sition was anuable, and his appearance 
When yet 


bul astripling, he visited his estate; 


was much io his favour. 


ud his people being desirous to give 
him the best reception in their power, 
he found at every house great euter- 
taiuments were provided, and much 
xpense tucurred by the slaughter of 
cattle and other acts of extravagance, 
which appeared to Ranald very super. 
fluous. He wasa stranger to the cus- 
toms of the country, and it would seem 
that he bad no friendly or judicious 
counsellor In an evil hour, he re- 
warked that he was extremely averse 
tothis ruinous practice, which he was 
convinced the people could ill afford ; 
ind said that, for his own part, he 
would be ye clectly satisfied to dine on 
Ravald had an illegitimate 
brother, (orsome vow say, au uncle's 


1 fowl 


sun,) who was born and bred on the 
estate. Hle was many years olderthan 
the young Clanranald, aad was pos. 
sessed of very superior abilities im his 
way. He was active, brave,and am- 
bittous, to which were added much 
Having al- 
Moidart,where he a 


ldress and shrewdness. 


poeple, and had ren- 





} 
f ihe 
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dered limself very popular, he had ac- 
quired the appellation of Jan Mui- 
dartich, or Jol of Moidart, a more 
endearing distinction than @andta. 

The remark Ranald bad made, as to 
the extravagance of his people, gave 
great offence ; and the preference he 
gave to a fowl was conceived to indi- 
cate a mean sordid disposition, unbe- 
coming the representative of so great 
a family. John Muidartich and his 
friends encouraged these ideas, and 
Ranald was soon known by the yet 
more contemptuous appellation of Ra- 
nald of the Llens. Ile soon lett Moi- 
dart, and again returned to bis grand. 
Llis brother (and now 
lis opponent re mained Tt) that coune- 
try, and he used all the means in his 
power to strengthen his interest, He 
married the daughter of Macdonald of 
Ardnamurchan, the head of a nume- 
rous aud turbulent tribe, whose estate 
bordered ou Moidart, aud his inten- 
tion to oppose Ranald became daily 
moreevident, Several attempts were 
made by mutual friends to effect a 
compromise, but without any perma- 
nent eflect. At length a conference 
between the brothers was appointed 
at Juverlochy,where Ranald attended, 
accompanied by old Levat and a con. 
siderable body of his clan; but espe. 
cially a very large portion of the prin- 
cipal gentlemen of his name were pre- 
seut. Jolu also appeared; and to 
prevent any suspicion of violence, the 
number of his attendants was but 
small, and his demeanour was pacific 
aud ubassumiog. 

Lovat made proposals on the part 
of his grandson, aud with very little 
hesitation they were acceded to by 
Jobo aud his friends. All parties ap- 
peared to be highly pleased, and they 
separated,—Johnu with his usual party 
directing their course homeward, 
whilst Ranald accompanied his aged 
relation to lis own country, Which was 
much more distant, 

John of Moidart, however, was all 
along playing a deep game; he or- 
fered a siroug body of his father in- 
law’s people to lic tn ambush ina 

pspot near the path by which 


father’s house. 
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lLovat and his men must necessarily 
and he 
teok care to yom them himself, by tra- 
vellung all night aeross the mountains. 

The Frasers and young Clanrana! 
appeared, and they were attacked Ly 
their wily foe. The combat was fear- 
fully bloody and fatal. It is sad that 
no more than six of Lovat's party es- 
caped, and pot triple that number of 
their enemies. Ranald, 
ably the lawful 


patos OH thew return home 





question. 


representative of the 
family, fell covered with wounds, after 
having given proof that he was pos- 


sessed 


and 


of the greatest bravery; 

his memory ts to this cay respect 
eveu amoung the descendants of those 
who destroyed him. Joluw of Moi. 


dart obtained possession of the whole 


estate, and led a very turbulent lite 
Tradition says that he compromise d 
the claims of Macdonald, of Morar, 


tor a third part of the | mcs, whicts he 
yrelded up to him on relinquishing all 
further right. 

Phe conflict is distin 
dsignation of Bar Batth 
ofthe Shirts, the combatants having 
stripped themselves during the action. 
It was fought at the eastern 
Lochlochy, neac the line of the Cale 
dovian Canal, in July 15594. This 
aunbject has recently become of cous: 
derable importance, bemy 
priveipal points at issue between two 
chieftains of the Macdonalls We 
do not pretend to interfere many such 


gu shed by the 
leine, or the 


end of 


oue of the 


ly relate the cur 
cnmstances as they have 
to us by 


questions ; we mere 


been given 


Many persons tu that couu- 
try, some of them descendants of Jolin 
of Moidart. 


re 


CHRISTIAN MAIDEN 1 \ ° 
rATE LOVER, 
Live-—if thou wilt deny thy God, 
Thy pliguted bride betray, 
And trom the path thy fathers t ‘ 
A recreaul turn away 
Yes live iftoratfew s tvea 
OF sorrow, trial, and care, 
Phou canst forget a mother’s tears, 


A father’s parting 


prays 


arce had wept to ee thee bea 


inths to have borne 


Lhed 





{nostate Low Vuriete 
i 
I re the deat ind dving hear 
i crowd's eling scorn 
Thea 1 few short hours were thine 


To bow beneath the rod, 


"Till thou hadst wona wreath divine, 


And reached the throne of God 
Live, then—nor think of her who dies— 
Whose keenest pang must he, 
Th igh pligh cl thine ¥ luncest ties, 
She may net die with thee 
ve live—but not to feel thy breast 
With hope rgaish ri 
Live, that thy euilt may be coutess'’d, 
Repeuted, and forgives 
VARIETIES 
Nchool- Learn — At least five 


sehool-bovs out of ten make 
forgetting them L. 


which is nearly all 


t pomt ot 
Cireek, 


they can acquire 


iin and 


i 
ita public-schoo!, with as much ra- 
pidity as posstbl I says, that 
such amanis better than one who 
never st ed the classic s, as an empty 
eenscer stull has a grateful odour from 
th porlome it contamed ; but I 
pect he would rather sit down (0 one 


ortthan smellto a dozen 


empty claret-bottles, whatever might 


have been the fragrance of their / 
quet. Porson, who retained so much 
that he could afford to boast of what 
he had lost, was justified in execlan 
my toa chattering pretender, “ Su, 
Lhliasve forgotten more than vou ever 
knew Bat afterall, it is Oettert 
have knowledge to brag of than ig 
rance * blow comes it,” saida fl 
pont you ester to Dr. Parr, “ that ve 


never wrote a book ? Suppose 


write o together.” “Tn that way, 
sud tie Doctor, “we might tndee 
make a very thick ones’ © Llow? 
“Why, by puttir e¢ in all that T know, 
ind all that you do net know 

1 doteof Nalvator R —AR 


Man privce, More t formus tori 
in his Liberality 


Sule 


pretensions to vardu th 
day im 


Via Babuina, 


landscapes, 


t inzvists, saunter oie 


valois yallery sunt 
pritise ! fi one of the 
and after a long cont mplation of is 
exclammed, “ Nalrator mi », I 
ly te mpted to purchase this 


’ ! : t 
j ire; tell me at once the lowes 


merits, 


rr strance 








Ww 





price ?°—“ Two hundred seudi,” re- 
plied Salvator « ‘Two 
hundred scudi! Ohime! that is a 
price ! bat we'll talk of it another 
INustrissimo took his 


carelessly 


time. "—The 
leave; but, bent upon having the 
picture, he shortly returned, and 
rain enquired ‘the lowest price.— 
” Three hundred se ud, was the sul- 
len re ply — “Corps di Bacco ™ cried 
the astonished prince; “ mi burla, 
You are joking | 





vostra sigaoria ! 
see 1] must even wait upon your bet- 
ter humour; and so adieu, Signor 


Phe next day brought back 


Rosa.” 
the prince to the p unter's gallery 

who on entering saluted Salvator with 
a jocose air, and added, “ Well, Sig 
nor Amico, how goes the market to 
day? have prices risen or fallen? 

“Pour hundred seudi” ts the price 
to-day,” replied Salvator, with af 
fected coolness; when, suddenly giv- 
ing way to his natur al ienpetuosity, 
and no longer stitling his indignation, 
he burst forth,—“* The fact is, vour 


Excelleney would vot now obtain 
the prcture for anv price; aud yet 
so little value do I put upon its me 


rifts, that PT deem it worthy of no bet- 
ter fate than this; und suatehmg 
the pannel on which it was parted 
from the wall, he thang it to the 
ground, and with his foot broke it 


iuto au hundred peces, 


Buonaparte’s Apoloay for the M 
dey of DD kenghein Lwas ot lay 
alone, ba couectilbwell 1 was tak 1, 
my cotfoe, half seated ou the table ou 
whieh Thad post dined, when sadden 
ulormation is brought to me that a 
Hew Cops ra has been discover 
Lam warmly urged to pat au end to 
these enormitres Phey represent t 


mie that ot us tron 


lesson to those who have been day af- 


ter day conspiring agaist my 
that this end can only be attaues \ 
she ding the blood of one of them 
md thatthe Dake d'Bochier wl 
night now be couvicted of forming 
part of this new « uspinacy, and take 
tathe very act, should be that owe 
It was ad a it 


af list, to give a 
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Strasburg; that it was even believed 
that he had been in Paris; and that 
the plan was, that he should enter 
France by the east, at the moment of 
the explosion, whilst the Duke of Ber- 
ry was disembarking in the west. I 
should tell you (observed the Emperor) 
that [did not even know precisely 
who the Duke d’EKughien was, the 
Revolution having taken place when 
[was yet a very young man, and I 
having never been at Court; and that 
I was quite in the dark as to where he 
was at the moment. Having been in- 
formed on those points, | exclaimed, 
that if such were the case, the Duke 
ought to be arrested, and that orders 
should be given to that effect. Every 
thing had been foreseen, and prepar- 
ed—the ditferent orders were already 
drawn up—nothing remained to be 
done thau to sign them ; and the fate 
of the young Prince was thus decided. 
He had resided for some time past at 
a distance of about three leagues from 
the Khine, in the States of Baden. 
tlad I been sooner aware of this fact, 
aud of its importance, | shonld have 
taken umbrage at il, and should not 
havesuffered him to remain so near the 
frontiers of France; and that circum 

stance, as it happened, would have 
saved bis life. As for the assertions 
that were advanced at the time, that 
I had been strenuously opposed in 
this allair, and that numerous solicita- 
tions had been made to me, they are 
utterly false, and were only invented 
to make me appear in a more odious 
hight. The same thing may be said of 
the various motives that have been 
These motives may 
have existed inthe bosoms of those 


ascribed to me 


who acted an inferior part on the o 

casion, and may have guided them in 
their private views; but my conduct 
was influenced only by the nature of 
the fact itself, and the energy of my 
disposition. Undoubtedly, if ft had 
been informed to tine of certain cw- 
cumstances respecting the opinions 
ofthe Prince, and his disposition —i!, 
above all, | bad seen the letter which 
he wrote to me, and which,God kuows 


‘ 
for what teasou, was oulv celivered te 
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me after bis death, [should certainly 
have forgiven lim.--LasCases Memoirs, 


Affecting Anecdote.-—A_ cireum- 
stance vl a very mteresting and af- 
fecting nature occurred sume time 
since m one of the Greek isles. A 


number of the islanders, terrified at 
the approach of a Turkish force, hur- 
ried on board a large boat, and push 

ed off from the shore. The wite of 
ove of them, a young woman of un- 
common fJoveliness, seeing her hus 

band departing, stood ou the shore, 
stretching out her arms towards the 
boat, and imploring, tu the most mov- 
ing terms, to be taken on board. The 
Greek saw itt without concern or pity, 
and, without aiding her escape, bade 
his companions hasten thew fight. 
This unfortunate woman, left) unpro- 
tected, in the midst of her enemies, 
struggled through scenes of difficulty 
and danger, of wsult and sullering, an- 
til her failing health and strength,with 
a heart broken by sorrow, brought 
her toher death-bed. She had never 
heard from her husband, and, when 
wandering amongst the mout latis, or 
lying hid in some wretched habitation, 
or compelled tourge her Aight anuidst 
eruel fatigues, hee atlection for him, 
and the hope of meeting him again, 
bore up her courage through all He 
returned at last, when the enemy had 

retreated, and the Greeks had sought 

their homes again, and, learning her 

situation, was touched with the deep- 

estremorse. [ut all hope of life was 

then extiguished—her had 

trwd to the utmost—love had 

changed to aversion, and she refused 


spirit 
been 


to see or forgive him. ‘There is at 
times, in the character ofa Greek wo 
man (as more than one occasion oc- 


curred of observing) a strength and 
sternness that are truly remarkable. 
Her sister and relations were standing 
round her bed, aud never, inthedays 
of her health and love, did she look 
so touchingly beautiful as then ;—her 
tine dark eyes were turned on them 
with aleok, as if she mourned not to 
die, but stil felt dee ply her wrongs ; 


the natural paleness of her cheek was 


Varieties 


erimsoned with a hectic hue, and the 
rich tresses of her black hair fell dis. 
hevelled by her side, Her friends, 
with tears, entreated her to speak to 
aud husband; but she 
turned hee face tothe wall, and waved 


foryive her 
her hand for him to be Soon 
the last pang came over her, and then 


affection conquere dad: 


goue 
she turned sud. 
deuly round, raised a book of forgive. 
ness to him, placed her hand in his, 
and expired! 


Mous. Alexandre and Sir Walter 
Seotte—Alexaudre,the celebrated ven- 
triloquist, Was on a visit: at Abbots 
ford some time since ; and, having 


chanced to mention to his distinguish. 
ed host that he kept a sort of Album, 
or Scrapbook, iu which were inserted 
various tributes which had beeu paid 
tu his talents by many eminent indi- 
viduals of the countries he had visited, 
Sir Walter stept aside, while the car- 
riage was getting ready for his guest's 
departure, aud ummediately presented 
to him the following good-lumoured 
and characteristic lines: 
rO MONS. ALEXANDRE. 

Of yore, in Old was 


thought 


Euglaud, it not 


good, 

lo carry two visages under one hood ; 

What should folks say to you, who have 
faces so plenty, 

That from under one hood vou last night 
shew'd us twenty! 

Stand forth, arch deceiver ! and tell us, 
iu truth, 

Are you handsome or ugly, in age or ia 

youth 


Man,women,¢ rchild?oradog ora mouse 


Or are ) » alvunece, each live thing ) 
the! rs 

Each live thing, did Task each dead 
implement too! 

A work-shopin s urperson—saw,chisel, 


and screw. 
Above all,are vou one individual ? know 
You must be, at theleast, Alexandre and 
Cu 
But [think you're a troop—an assem- 
a mob— 
as the Sheriff musi take up 





And that 
job; 
of rehearsing your wonders 
n verse, 


Must read vouthe R 


d, instead 


An 


t Act, and bids 


